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ABDUL MEDJID, SULTAN OF TURKEY. 


This is a likeness of the man‘for whose 
sake a furious war is now raging in Europe 
—or rather, the Allies (England and 
France) profess to be fighting for the de- 
fence of Turkey against the encroachments 
ot Russia. 

Many years ago, Greece was a great and 
powerful empire, and remnants of that em- 
pire still exist in Constantinople. The fol- 
lowers of Mohammet, the false prophet, 
in Asia, conquered the Greeks, seized up- 
on Constantinople, made it their capital, 
established the throne of the Sultan there, 
and the Greeks, who were professed Chris- 
tlans, were, and have ever since been, op- 
pressed and persecuted by the Turks. 

Russia was a barbarous heathen Empire, 
but they embraced the Greek religion, and 
established it as the religion of the State. 
It has many superstitions and corruptions, 
like the Church of Rome, though they do 
not acknowledge the supremacy of the 
Pope, nor worship images, but rather pic- 
tures. Russia has grown very powerful, 
has occupied some Turkish Provinces, and 
is desirous of driving the Turkish govern- 
ment from Constantinople, occupying that 
Capital, and of increasing their commerce 
and naval power. England and France 
are jealous of the increasing power of Rus- 
sia, and have united in this war for the 
protection of Turkey, as a barrier against 
it, or as they say, “* to maintain the balance 
of power”—and hence the declaration of 
war against her. Sabastapol is one of the 
strong fortresses of Russia, which the Allies 
have all this summer been trying to cap- 
ture, and after the sacrifice of thousands 
of lives, have not yet succeeded. 

, In the Mohammedan Schools, the Koran 
is the only text book, and to commit that 


¢ 





to memory, is the only learning required. 
The Koran is their sacred book, left them 
by Mohammet, the false prophet, and being 
in an unknown tongue, it is difficult to 
commit to memory, therefore the teacher 
has to stand over the scholars with the 
rod in his hand, like the Hindoo school- 
‘masters. A better school book being once 
offered to a Mohammedan schoolmaster, 
he said, ‘“‘ If it is in favor of the Koran, it 
is unnecessary, for the Koran does not 
need any help. If it is against the Koran, 
it must be false, and I don’t want it.” So 
they prefer to remain in ignorance of lite- 
rature and science, and that religion which 
alone can make them wise unto salvation. 
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THE ELDER SISTER. 
Chapter 2. 


Days passed on, and the costly mansion 
which had so long been the home of the 
Campbells, passed into other hands. The 
elegant furniture, the exquisite statues and 
paintings, had all, with a few reservations 
become the property of other persons, and 
now indeed did the merchant and his fami- 
ly feel the extent of the loss which they 
had sustained. Edith was spared the pain 
of parting with her beloved piano, the gift 
of her dying mother, but the beautiful harp 
she did not feel at liberty to retain, al- 
though her father desired her to keep it if 
she chose. It was purchased by a gentle- 
man whose name she did not know, but 
was immediately re-purchased by Edith’s 
dearly loved friend, Arthur Howard, and 
presented to her, much to her father’s dis- 





pleasure, as a parting gift. Several valua- 
ble articles being the property of Grace, 
were also reserved, as the young lady was 
determined not to part with them, and her 
father could deny her nothing. She was 
a very selfish, impetuous girl. and although 
she well knew that her over-indulgent pa- 
rent could ill afford the sacrifice, yet she 
persisted in retaining various ornamental 
knick-knacks, which could be of but little 
use in the new home to which they were 
going. Her wilfulness caused her sister 
much sorrow, but she cherished 4 faint 
hope, that as she grew older she would 
grow wiser, and endeavered by every 
means in her power, to root out the many 
bad traits which held possession of her 
heart. She labored long and patiently, but 
whether she was successful or not, must be 
shown by the sequel. 

After the sale, Mr. Campbell, with the 
remnant of his property, which was more 
than he had at first anticipated, purchased 
a small but very pretty cottage, on the edge 
of a pleasant country town, in a distant 
part of the State of New York, for he was 
unwilling to remain longer in the city 
which had witnessed his downfall from the 
height of prosperity, by the many foolish 
speculations which he had been induced to 
make. The family accordingly removed 
at once to their new residence, and this 
was to Edith a very severe trial, as she 
would now be separated from her betroth- 
ed, for how long a time she knew not.— 
But like an affectionate, dutiful daughter, 
she made the sacrifice without a murmur, 
and parted with Arthur Howard with a 
calm face, though bursting heart, on board 
the steamer which was to convey them to 
their destination. Thechange in their for- 
tunes had not altered Mr. Campbell’s de- 
termination with regard to the marriage of 
Edith with Mr. Howard, and he resolved 
in his own heart that this meeting on board 
the steamer should be their last. He was 
now more than ever desirous that Edith 
should marry a man who possessed suffi- 
cient wealth to retrieve their fallen for- 
tunes, and although he did not then inform 
his daughter of his intentions, yet his reso- 
lution was none the less fixed. He could 
not, however, but feel a stronger touch of 
love and pity for her, as he noted the 
glistening eye and quivering lip, after the 
departure of young Howard, but he firmly 
believed that change of scene would soon 
drive all unpleasant memories from her 
breast. Ah! how little did he know her; 
how little did he imagine of the true, sensi- 
tive heart, beating so warmly beneath that 
gentle, quiet exterior. He did her injus- 
tice, and it was quite a long time ere he 
understood fully the nature of the fair 
plant which had been entrusted to his keep- 
ing. The dwelling which Mr. Campbell 
had selected for the future residence of him- 
self and family, was a pleasant, genteel 
looking cottage, although quite smal] and 
humble in comparison with his former 
splendid home. It was surrounded by 
meadows, fields, and woodlands, a small 
part of which, sufficient for the wants of 
Mr. Campbell, had been purchased with 
the cottage. Edith and the two younger 
children were delighted with the place, but 
Grace continued to make every one around 
her uncomfortable, by her compfaints, and 
murmurs of discontent. ‘I am sure, pa, 


we shall live quite happy here,’ exclaimed 
Edith, a few evenings after their arrival, as 
the family seated themselves in the plea- 
sant, but as yet, half furnished parlor, ‘ the 
birds, with our piano and harp, will fur- 
nish us with music; that little flower gar- 
den beyond shall be our green-house, and 





the lovely scenery around, will make better 
paintings than ever appeared on canvass ; 
what more can we wish for ?’ 

‘ Nonsense,’ murmured Grace, discon- 
tentedly, ‘I would not give a fig for the 
country; the silence and dullness here 
will be perfectly insupportable ; I am sure 
I shall die of ennui.’ A cloud gathered 
on Mr. Campbell’s brow, and Edith cast a 
reproving glance ather sister; but without 
heeding it, the young girl continued her 
unpleasant remarks, until Mr. Campbell, 
unable to endure it longer, rose abruptly, 
and left the room without a word. ‘ Grace, 
Grace,’ exclaimed Edith, in agony, as the 
door closed behind their parent, ‘ will you 
drive our father to madness? Do you not 
consider that the sacrifice he has made is 
far greater than yours? If you love him, 
Grace, strive to render his home happy, or 
we may soon be alone in the world.’— 
Grace listened in sullen silence until her 
sister had finished, and-then, without mak- 
ing any reply, she too left the room, and 
retired to her own chamber. Poor Edith! 
her heart was filled with bitterness, and 
after laying the two younger children in 
their little beds, and listening to their 
evening prayers, she returned to the parlor 
to muse and meditate alone. 

‘A letter for Edith,’ exclaimed little 
Charlie, a few days after this event, burst- 
ing into the apartment where his sisters 
sot at work, ‘it is from New York, from 
Mr. Howard, I guess,’ he added roguishly. 
Edith’s heart beat quickly as she took the 
proffered letter, and gazed at the familiar 
handwriting; she felt that she could not 
read it without betraying emotion, and ac- 
cordingly retired with it to her own cham- 
ber, to peruse its contents unobserved. It 
was a beautiful letter, full of noble, manly 
thoughts, and expressive of deep feeling. 
Edith even wept over it, although it con- 
tained nothing saddening, but was on the 
contrary written in an unusually happy 
frame of mind, which Edith could not ac- 
count for. She judged, however, and 
rightly, that unlooked for success in his 
profession might have thus elated him, and 
caused him to write so joyously and hope- 
fully. She tried to believe that all he 
prophesied would come to pass, but al- 
though she partly succeeded, dark forebod- 
ings would cross her mind, in spite of her 
earnest determination to overcome every 
gloomy feeling, and to look, as usual, upon 
the bright side of things. Edith remained 
alone in her room until their domestic, the 
only one whose services they now claimed, 
announced dinner, and then, with an un- 
usual serious countenance, she took her 
accustomed place at table, attending to the 
wants of the family as usual. It was so 
uncommon for Edith to preserve a sad 
countenance for any length of time, that 
Mr. Campbell could not but notice it, and, 
inquired somewhat anxiously what had oc- 
curred to trouble her. Edith made some 
careless reply, and endeavored to change 
the subject, by informing her father of the 
music scholars which she had obtained, 
and who were to take their first lessons on, 
the following day. She was interrupted, 
however, by Charlie, who, although a very 
affectionate and warm-hearted child, yet 
was sometimes so thoughtless as to. give 
unintentional pain to. his sisters, particu- 
larly to Edith. ‘Iguess Edith had bad 
news from New York,’ he exclaimed. gaily, 
‘is Mr. Howard married, sister?’ he con- 
tinued with such an arch expression, that 
even the pettish Grace could: not forbear 
laughing. Mr. Campbell frowned; ‘I 
wish from the bottom of my heart that he 
was,’ he murmured to himself, ‘I see now 
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the cause of Edith’s sorrow.’ He said no- 
thing, however, but when they had finish- 
ed their repast, he informed Edith that he 
wished to have a little private conversation 
with her, and requested her to accompany 
him to a small apartment which he called 
his library, although it scarcely deserved 
the name. What passed in that interview, 
the curious, inquisitive Grace never learn- 
ed, but she knew that something painful 
must have occurred, as Edith left the li- 
brary deeply agitated, and was engaged 
during the greater part of the afternoon in 
penning a letter to some one, but to whom 
she could not imagine unless it was to Mr. 
Howard. (To be continued.) 


Biography. 


WASHINGTON’S GENERALS.—16. 
BENJAMIN LINCOLN. 


There are men who, although possessed 
of every requisite to secure success, yet 
seldom or never meet with it. Placed in 
circumstances which mock their endeavors, 
they can only show their strength of cha- 
racter by the noble manner in which they 
fail. 

General Lincoln seems to have been one 
of these. Serving with great activity 
throughout the war, and engaged in several 
severe battles, yet he never won a victory. 
He was born in Hingham, January 23d, 
1733, and was forty two years of age when 
the battle of Bunker Hill wasfought. He 
received only a common school education, 
and when twenty-two years of age, he was 
appointed Adjutant in a regiment com- 
manded by his father. He was then a no- 
ble young farmer. He aftera time became 
Lieutenant Colonel. He took sides with 
the Colonies from the outset, and in 1775, 
was elected member of the Provincial Con- 
gress. The next year he was appointed 
Brigadier General, and soon after Major 
General of the militia. After the army 
left Boston for New York, he remained in 
command around the former place, until 
he cleared the port entirely of the enemy, 
and then joined Washington in the Jerseys, 
with the rank of Major General in the con- 
tinental army. 

He was at this time very near losing his 
life. While lying at Bound Brook, on the 
Raritan, with only a few hundred men, he 
was surprised by Cornwallis and Grant at 
the head of a large force. 
carelessness of the patrols, they had been 
allowed almost to enter his camp without 
the alarm being given, and Lincoln was 
startled from his sleep by the cry “to 
arms,” the fierce roll of the drum, and the 
report of the cannon. Springing to his 
horse, he, with one of his aids, rallied his 
troops with inconceivable rapidity, led 
them between the two rapidly advancing 
columns of British, and escaped to the 
mountains with the loss of sixty men killed 
and wounded. One of his aids, all his 
baggage and papers and artillery, fell into 
the hands of the enemy. 

In July, 1777, he was detached North 
to assist in repelling the invasion of Bur- 
goyne. He boldly descended on the Bri- 
tish garrisons at Crown Point and Ticon- 
deroga, in the hope of wresting these 
strongholds from their grasp, and thus cut 
off Burgoyne’s retreat. Lincoln joined 
Gates at Saratoga, and took command of 
Arnold’s division. He bore no important 
part in the battle of the 7th of October, 
but remained quietly within the lines, while 
Arnold, although bereft of command, was 
sweeping like a tornado over the field.— 
The next morning, while riding forward, 
to reconnoitre and locate some of his regi- 
ments, a party of the enemy came suddenly 
upon him, and poured a volley of musketry 
into his suit. One ball struck his leg 
shattering it dreadfully, and he was borne 
helpless from the field. He lay crippled 
for several months at Albany, and was 
finally.compelled to have part of the bone 
removed. He bore all with the firmness 
which distinguished him, and during the 
painful operation, while his friends, over- 
come by the.acene, were obliged to leave 
the room, he:related anecdotes and stories 
with the utmost cheerfulness. He was af- 
terwards removed to his.native place, but 
during the summer his wound troubled 
him very much, and although it was.in an 
ulcerated state, yet he would join the army. 
He suffered several years from it, and the 
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limb became shortened, leaving him lame 
for life. 

In the fall he was sent to command the 
Southern army, and reached Charleston in 
December. The campaigne did not open 
auspiciously, for the British were in posses- 
sion of Savannah,and at the first movement 
robbed him of a quarter of his army by the 
victory over General Ashe, at Biron Creek. 
Lincoln now meditated an attack on the 
English forces at Stone Ferry. On his 
first approach, he found the enemy too 
strong and well supported to risk an at- 
tack. Afterwards, however, he moved for- 
ward, and @ very warm engagement took 
place, in which the loss was nearly equal 
on both sides, being about two hundred 
killed and wounded. Lincoln was repuls- 
ed, but brought off his troops in good order. 
Had his troops obeyed his commands there 
is but little doubt he would in this instance 
have gained a signal victory. 

Next came the seige and storm of Sa- 
vannah, in which Lincoln fully confirmed 
his deserved characted for bravery. One 
day he was ten hours in the saddle with- 
out dismounting, riding hither and thither 
with his great heart -filled with anxious 
forebodings ; and the last fortnight before 
the capitulation, he never took off his 
clothes to rest. All that man could do he 
did, and held out with a tenacity and cou- 
rage worthy of a better result. Vain cou- 
rage! Charleston fell, and South Carolina 
lay open to the victorious troops of the 

enemy. Lincoln was shipped on board an 
English vessel, and sailed for New York. 
In November he was exchanged for Gene- 
ral Phillips, and in 1781 again joined the 
army, then around New York, and soon 
after accompanied Washington in his march 
to Yorktown. 

The history of Cornwallis’ surrender is 
familiar to all; Lincoln was appointed to 
receive the sword of Cornwallis, an honor 
which he richly deserved. Washington 
loved him, and took this opportunity to 
heal his lacerateg feelings, and as he had 
been compelled once to surrender his spot- 
less sword to an English commander, de- 
termined to make him the nation’s repre- 
sentative in receiving the submission of 
this veteran army. ‘Thus ended Lincoln’s 
Revolutionary career, and in 1781, he was 
chosen member to Congress. 

In 1787, he was called to quell the fa- 
mous Shay’s rebellion, in which the rebels, 
wholly taken by surprise, were soon dis- 
persed or captured. This @nded the rebel- 
lion, and Lincoln returned home. In 
April he was elected Lieutenant Governor, 
but gave way the next year to Samuel 
Adams. In 1787 he was delegated com- 
missioner to treat with the Creek Indians, 
and in 1793, with the western tribes. The 
latter part of his life was devoted to literary 
pursuits. He died May 9th, 1810, aged 
77. EstELLE. 














Religion. 








ORIGINAL. 


SKETCHES FROM MEMORY’S DIARY. 
No. 1. 
MABEL STONE. 


I haddrawn down the curtains of my 
study, arranged conveniently upon my ta- 
ble paper, lamp, and books, and was about 
commencing a sermon, when the door-bell 
announced a caller. Being at this time 
only a boarder in a large family, I was not 
sure of an interruption, so I took up my 
pen and was writing my text, when a friend 
gently tapped at my own door. He had 
come to ask me to joinhim ina walk and a 
call upon one of the parish, Mabel Stone, 
the gentle, patient Mabel. Trusting to 
the future to complete my sermon, I went 
out into the quiet moonlight. 

We were soon in the neat apartment oc- 
cupied by Mabel and her faithful attendant. 
She was sitting near the table upon which 
lay her book, and a palmleaf hat partially 
braided, a bouquet of early summer flowers, 
and a shaded lamp. As usual I extended 
my hand,#upposing it would be taken, but 
hers rested in her lap, while she looked up 
at me with the smile of fair contentment 
and said, 

‘**T am a cripple, sir, and I cannot reach 
out my arm, butI am so glad to see you. 
I have been hoping our new minister would 
give me a call, ever since 1 knew you were 





settled among us. If I am poor and fee- 


ble, how many blessings I enjoy—see these 
bright flowers, these were brought in by 
some of the school children this morning, 
and a friend sent me yesterday this book 
to read—what a blessed privilege it is to 
be able to use my eyes. You seel can 
manage to turn over a leaf slowly, after 
Bessie has put the book into my left hand. 
God is so good to give me so many kind 
friends.” 

Here was one who could not take a step 
without assistance, or raise her hand to her 
mouth, praising God for all his mercies /— 
What a reproof to the complaining spirit 
often seen, in those favored with much 
worldly prosperity. For twenty vears she 
had been thus helpless, rendered so by the 
improper use of calomel, and it was with 
tears, even then, that she listened to the 
Sabbath bell, knowing that her feet no 
more on earth would tread the grassy foot- 
path leading to the little church, or her 
lips join in the sacred melody. 

I was glad to find the people of M 
so thoughtful of poor Mabel. Many were 
the expressions of interest and sympathy 
she weekly received, and surely if ever the 
tender springs of our nature can be touch- 
ed, it is when we meet with one so afflict- 
ed, bearing ever a contented, and even 
happy spirit. There was something in 
Mabel’s countenance, in the tone of her 
voice, and in the very glance of her dark 
eye, which told of her “living above the 
world, while in it.”” The felt influence of 
her piety was a realization of the poet’s 
conception,— 

“ When one that holds communion with the 

skies, 

Has filled his urn, where those pure waters rise, 

And once more mingles with us, meaner things, 

‘Tis e’en as if an angel shook his wings, 

Immortal fragrance fills the circuit wide, 

That tells us whence his treasures are supplied.” 
Cc.E.A. . 


Sabbath School. 


THE GENTLE BOY. 

A gentleman visiting a school in this 
city, related the following story. It touch- 
ed a tender chord in many bosoms, and 
many an eye was dim with gathering 
moisture. The incident is worthy of men- 
tion, and may perhaps prompt each child 
who hears it, to be ever kind and gentle 
toward brothers and sisters. 

In his own Sabbath school he had notic- 
ed a bright, active boy, of handsome coun- 
tenance, and gentle manners. He observ- 
ed that he was remarkably prompt and 
punctual in his attendance, and seldom if 
ever unprepared to recite his lesson. 

One pleasant Sabbath morning his seat 
was vacant. Inquiries were made in order 
to ascertain the cause of hisabsence. The 
answer was a sad one, for they learned that 
he would never again take his accustomed 
place in their circle. Could they believe 
that he was dead? Could they believe 
that his form was lying cold and motion- 
less? Yet soit was. Only the day be- 
fore, he had asked and obtained permission 
to go out with some companions in a sail 
boat. But the excursion from which he 
promised to himself so much pleasure, 
proved the occasion of hisdeath. The sun 
sparkled brightly on the clear blue waves, 
and the boat danced merrily on her way. 
No danger was seen, and the hours passed 
swiftly. 

On their return the aspect of the sea 
changed. Black and angry waves tossed 
the boat like a plaything on their surface. 
the wind drove them upon a rocky shore, 
and dashed the boat in pieces. His com- 
panions saved themselves, but he sank be- 
neath the waters. His body was recover- 
ed, and carried back to his home. His 
parents were almost overwhelmed with 
anguish, as they received the lifeless body 
oftheir son. Only a few hours had pas- 
sed, since he went out from their roof in 
all the freshness and bloom of youthful vi- 
gor and activity. 

His body was folded in a shroud, and 
laid in the front room. His little sister, 
on the morning after his death, wished to 
see him. Her mother, taking her by the 
hand, accompanied her into the room where 
lay the form of her brother cold in death. 
For a moment she stood and gazed on his 
fixed and pallid features. Then lifting her 
eyes to her mother’s countenance, ‘ Moth- 
er,’ said she, ‘please let me take my bro- 




















ther’s hand in mine.’ 





‘No, my dear, it is not be: : 
the hand.” “4 7 en 
‘ O, mother, let me take it,’ ple 
little girl more earnestly. Then thew 
er seeing the desire so earnest consente; 
to her request. She lifted the hang atif 
and heavy as it was, and placed it in’ that 
of her living child. Her daughter clag : 
it, and then gazing full upon her Mother’ 
countenance, said, , 
‘ Mother, this hand never struck me.’ 
Beautiful tribute to a brother’s Memory! 
The tears of the mother fell the ftten 
her daughter’s words recallcd to mind how 
dutiful and how affectionate had been her 
son. But while her grief welled Up afresh 
in her heart, it was a consolation to hear 
her child again say, as she unclasped the 
hand, and laid it back in its place, © That 
dear hand never struck me.” w. u. x, 
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Parental. 
MANAGEMENT OF BOYs. 

A clergyman of much observation recent- 
ly remarked, that the experience of sixt 
years had taught him, that if boys had; 
faithful and judicious mother, they wer 
pretty sure to turn out well, whateye 
might be the character of the father.— 
There are mothers, who from varioy 
causes, in rearing their sons, ere deprived 
of the co-operation of the father. The 
following hints are intended for the assist. 
ance of such mothers. 

1. Keep your boys by all means out of 
the streets. At the proper times for play, 
allow them to invite some of the neighbor's 
children into your yard, or permit them to 
visit those children of your friends with 
whom you are willing they should associ- 
ate. But let it be an unalterable law, that 
they are not to rove the streets in freedom, 
to play with whatever companions chance 
may throw in their way. By commencing 
early and firmly with this principle, you 
will have no difficulty in enforcing it— 
Turn a boy loose in the streets to associate 
with the vicious and profane, to lounge at 
the corners of streets and stables, and he 
will almost certainly be ruined. There- 
fere, at all hazards keep them out of the 
streets. 

2. Donot allow your boys to play out 
of doors in the evening. There is some- 
thing in night exposure and night play, 
which seem to harden the heart. You 
never see such a boy possessed of a gentle 
and modest deportment. He is always 
forward, a unmanageable. There 
is always temptation in the darkness of 
the evening, toj say and to do things which 
they would not be willing to do in open 
blaze of day. Ben most judicious parents 
will never allow their children to be out 
at such hours; consequently the only com- 
panions he can be with are the unmanaga- 
ble. There is something almost fiend-like 
in the shouts which are occasionally heard 
from such troops of boys congregated at 
the corners of the streets. If you would 
save your son from certain ruin, let him 
not be with them. Keep him at home in 
the evening, unless by special permission, 
he is at the house of some judicious friend, 
where you know he will only engage in 
fireside sports. 

8. Do what you can to keep your sons 
employed. Let play be their occasional 
privilege, and they will enjoy it more high- 
ly. Employ them in the garden, if you 
have one, at work, not at play. It will 
do them no harm to perform humble ser- 
vices. It will help you, and help them 
still more, to have them bring in the wood 
or the coal, to scour the knives, to make 
their own beds and to keep them in order. 
You may thus render them useful, and 
greatly contribute to their welfare. If you 
are sick it is more important, you should 
train up your sons in these habits of in- 
dustry, for they stand in need of this moral 
and physica! discipline. Louis Phillipe, 
King of France, though the son of the 
proudest and richest noble of France, was 
in childhood and youth required to wait 
upon himself in the performance of the 
humblest offices. It was through this cal- 
ture that he was trained up to be one of 
the most remarkable men of the present 
age. 
4. Take an interest in your children's 
enjoyment. A pleasant word, an encourag- 
ing smile from a sympathizing mother, re- 
wards an affectionate boy for many an hour 
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reach his heart, and make a pliable, gentle 
mother-loving boy. How often willa boy, 
with such a mother, work all the afternoon 
to build a play house, or a dove cote, 
cheered with the anticipated joy of show- 
ing it to his mother when it is done. And 
when he takes her hand, to lead her out 
and show her the evidence of his mechani- 
cal skill, how greatly can his young spirit 
be gratified by a few words of encourage- 
ment and approbation. By sympathizing 
in the enjoyment of your children, by 
manifesting the interest you feel in the in- 
nocent pleasures they can find at home, 
you thus shield them from countless temp- 
tations. 

5. Encourage as far as possible a fond- 
ness for reading. Children’s books have 
been, of late years, so greatly multiplied, 
that there is little difficulty in forming, in 
the mind of the child, a taste for reading. 
When the taste is once formed, you will be 
saved all further trouble. Your son will 
explore the libraries of his associates, and 
he will find calm and silent, and improv- 
ing amusements for many rainy days and 
long evenings. And you may have many 
hours of your own evening solitude enliv- 
ened by his readings. The cultivation of 
this habit is of such immence importance, 
and is so beneficial in its results, not only 
upon the child, but upon the quietude and 
harmony of the whole family, that it is 
well worth while to make special efforts to 
awaken a fondness ‘ur books. Select some 
books of decidedly entertaining character, 
and encourage him fora time to read aloud 
to you, and you will very soon find his 
interest riveted; and by a little attention, 
avoiding as much as possible irksome con- 
straint, you may soon fix the habit perma- 
nently. + 

The great difficulty with most parents 


’ js, they are unwilling to devote time to 


their children. But there are no duties in 
life more imperious than the careful culture 
of the minds and hearts of the immortals 
entrusted to our care. There are no duties 
which we can neglect at such an awful haz- 
zard. A good son is an inestimable trea- 
sure; language cannot speak his worth.— 
A bad son is about the heaviest calamity 
that can be endured on earth. Let the 
parent, then, find time to ‘‘ train upa child 
in the way he should go.”—[John S. C. 
Abbott. 











Benevolence. 








THE LITTLE IRISH BOY. 


Maurice Moore is the orphan son of Irish 
emigrants. His only relation who can be a 
protector is a sister who is now without em- 
ployment, even while the cold of winter is 
upon them, and without means of buying 
the food and raiment and fuel which even 
they—though enured by a hard experience 
to both hunger and cold—need to sustain 
life. One week since, Maurice, with bare 
feet, uncovered breast, and ragged clothes, 
came into the office of Mr. R » a pub- 
lisher, to solicit a customer for a single pe- 
tiodical, which was his whole stock in trade. 
Meeting with no success, he turned to the 
writer, and in a subdued tone, and a look 
as if he expected to be turned away, asked 
to be trusted with a book which he thought 
he might sell at a profit. In answer to in- 
quiries, he said he had sold books, and that 
“Mr. D——, a publisher, had trusted him 
with one book at a time, and that he had 
always honestly paid; but that Mr. D 
would not trust him now.” He persistent- 
ly declared himself honest—and so he un- 
doubtedly is, so far az he has been taught 
at home, and by the associations to which 
he isexposed. His mild blue eye, and so 
far 4s could be seen through the dirt—for 
dirt obscures even virtue+his unvicious ex- 
pression of countenance, together with the 
bare feet and rags, successfully advocated 
his cause. He was trusted with a book, 
against which he voluntarily deposited his 
whole capital, amounting to 25 cents. 

In this first day of trial Maurice sold three 
books, and realized a profit of 68 cents in 
cash; and a debt of 25 cents froma clerk on 
Broadway, who, to his shame, has yet fail- 
ed to pay this poor child of misfortune and 
want. Once this day Maurice was thought 
to deviate from truth, and was kindly ad- 
monished that he could obtain credit only 
by strict truthfulness. He now asked for 
another book on credit, and all the money 
which belonged to him, saying if he did not 
take his money home that night his sister 








would lick him. His request was complied 
with, though with some fear that the poor 
boy might be unfaithful, and deprive him- 
self of the aid which, it was resolved, should 
be supplied to any extent that his fidelity 
and capacity might warrant. The next 
morning his patron was glad to see Maurice 
tripping in, with an expression plainly tel- 
ling that he had sold his book. He now 
proved something of a philosopher, and be- 
gan to think that “ time was money,” and 
so asked for more than one book, that he 
need not return so often for stock. In this 
he was gratified. During this second day 
he sold seven books, and at night found 
himself the happy possessor of an unencum- 
bered fortune of more than two dollars, be- 
sides having treated himself to a substantial 
dinner,an unusual happiness in his poverty- 
stricken life. While standing by the fire, 
and counting his gains, he congratulated 
himself in an undertone, and with an ex- 
ultant shake of the head, upon the greater 
credit he enjoyed now than he formerly had 
with Mr. D , and the effect of that en- 
larged credit in producing so much greater 
amount of sales and profits during the day. 
It was now Saturday night, and Maurice 
went to his home, in Cross street, feeling of 
some importance in his own estimation,and 
evidently rejoicing in the belief that he was 
rising in the estimation of those who had 
aided him. On the following Monday 
Maurice was early at his business, bringing 
with him a young friend, whom he intro- 
duced as “‘ an acquaintance of three or four 
years, and an honest boy.” This friend 
sold four books during the day, at a profit 
of ten shillings. Maurice was less fortunate, 
and for several days had indifferent success, 
selling but little, but still working on under 
the encouragement of his patron, sometimes 
finding customers for a periodical, and oc- 
casionally selling a book. At one period 
he was absent two days, and we began to 
fear that five books had proved too great a 
temptation ; but at the close of the two 
days he came in with his stock unsold, and 
fearing, as he quickly said, “‘ that his friend 
was thinking he did not intend to return.” 
At the end of the week his stock on hand 
numbered six books, with only a debt of 
25 cents against them. He had bought this 
lot elsewhere, and as he came in, on his 
way home, “ See,”’ said he, ‘* see my stock 
—Til be a rich man some time!” He was 
now given a gold dollar as his Christmas 
present, with the injunction to keep it as 
his own to trade upon. The joy which lit 
up his eyes, and animated his face, now 
cleanly washed, on receiving this gift, the 
reader may feel assured made the giver of 
the dollar quite as happy as this poor boy 
himself. This is as far as Maurice has gone 
yet. In telling this little story, the writer 
would ask if there is not a wise philosophy 
in giving the poor confidence? Does it not 
cause gratitude and integrity? And may 
not every man who is well off himself, make 
some one of God’s poor better and happier 
by helping his struggles for bread, and his 
honest endeavor to elevate himself? Help 
the poor! help them to help themselves! 
God is the father of us all, rich and poor 
—and we must help our brothers! Help 
the poor! 
Christmas, 1854. 





F. ©. 
[N. Y. Evang. 





AN ORPHAN MADE HAPPY. 


The following letter is from a poor little 
orphan boy, who had been adopted by a 
kind lady, to the city missionary who plac- 
ed him in his new home. 

‘“* Dear Sir—Mother received your letter 
yesterday, and now you shall receive mine. 
I want to tell you about the country we 
have been to. It was at A - We 
spent our vacation there, and enjoyed it 
very much. We went berrying as soon as 
we got there, and had a nice time. We 
went berrying every night, and besides go- 
ing berrying, we went toride. Henry and 
I got a spinning-wheel given us, one a 
piece. The folks were very kind there.— 
We came home yesterday forenoon, to pre- 
pare to go to school on Monday. Father 
and mother send love to you, and are 
obliged to you for your kind thoughtful- 
ness in writing to us. Excuse mistakes, 
for this is the first letter I ever tried to 
write. Your little friend, B. 

“P.S. Mr. Ball, I forgot to tell you 
that Saturday was the birth-day of my 
tenth year.” 

Henry, whom he speaks of in the letter, 
was his brother, adopted by the mother of 








| 


the lady who took B , and these good 
ladies say: ‘* We think it a thankful office 
to be the guardians of two little orphan 
boys, and we wish there were many more 
who would feel an interest in orphan chil- 
dren of our own tongue and country.” 


HMorality. 
HASTY MARRIAGES. 


In how many instances of the present 
day, is marriage merely a union of hands 
—the affections not being ever taken into 
consideration. The question on the one 
side, ‘ Is she handsome ?—has she money ?” 
On the other, ‘ Can he support me in style? 
shall 1 be able to make an appearance ?’ 
How much better would it be to ask— 
‘Has the woman a heart capable of pure 
affection?—will she be willing to share 
with me adversity as well as prosperity ?— 
will she forsake all others and cleave only 
unto me through weal and woe?’ 

And woman, yes woman—she whose 

very nature ought to stimulate her to high- 
er and holier motives for taking upon her- 
self the marriage relation—is too often only 
anxious as to the length of her husband’s 
purse, and the amount of his bank stock. 
The heart—the mind—the intellect—yes 
everything really worth marrying for, be- 
ing non-essentials. 
But oh, the misery which too often fol- 
lows such marriages. The husband, when 
it is too late, laments his blindness and 
his folly. The wife is made to realize that 
riches take to themselves wings and fly 
away; and then comes the consciousness 
of a want of sympathy and congeniality of 
feelings. Each are thrown back upon 
themselves, for not a chord in the breast 
of one vibrates in unison with the other. 
Let the young beware how they enter the 
marriage state from such motives, lest they 
wake too late from the delusion. Consult 
‘the judgement, and hesitate when that says 
“beware.” Let the property be in, rather 
than with the companion. 


CAN'T EAT YOUR CAKE AND KEEP IT. 


When I was a child, never having heard 
the wonderful story of the boy who spent 
his money to buy a purse and then found 
he had no use for it, I tried the experi- 
ment. After seeking in vain some safe 
place for my little store of money, I too 
bought the useless purse, and then in my 
bitter disappointment ran to my aunt with 
my sorrow. She smiled, as wiser people 
must, at the mistakes of childhood, assured 
me I was not the first who had tried to do 
the same thing, and ended with the conso- 
latory proverb delivered with much empha- 
sis, ** You will always find, my child, ‘you 
can’t eat your cake and keep it.’” 

This was not much consolation to me 
then, because it was the very thing I want- 
ed to do, but it has remained 4 lesson of 
wisdom since, and I am constantly impres- 
sed with its universal application. Indeed, 
like Dr. Franklin’s story of ‘‘ paying too 
dear for the whistle,” I am ready to quote 
it mentally on almsst every occasion. 

The principle is nowhere more strongly 
presented, than is the fact. daily and hour- 
ly forced upon our observation, that those 
who make ambition the object of life, must 
sacrifice for it, domestic comfort and hap- 
piness. Gratified ambition is the grave 
of domestic life. I care not what the ob- 
ject of ambition may be—military renown, 
political success, wealth, name, fame, 
literary or professional distinction—the re- 
sult is the same. 


























Nursery. 
WHAT AM I GOING TO DO? 


One morning a young lad set off to go 
with some thoughtless companions to a 
place of Sunday amusements. “ What am 
I going to do?” he asked. “I am going 
to break the Sabbath. Suppose God 
should punish me for my wickedness.” — 
This thought so alarmed him, that he turn- 
ed back aud spent God’s holy day in a be- 
coming manner. 

One afternoon a boy saw a person drop 
his purse, which he picked up, and was 
walking off with it, and the money which 
it contained. ‘* What amI going todo?” 
came to his mind, and the answer followed, 
“Tam going away with a purse of money 











that does not belong tome. This is not 


honest: I shall be a thief if 1 do so. God 
has said, ‘ Thou shalt not steal.’” Ina 
moment, he ran after the person, and gave 
up the purse. The man gave him halfa 
dollar; and an honest half a dollar ig worth 
more than a great many dishonest whole 
dollars. 

‘What am I going todo?” asked a boy 
who took his fishing tackle instead of his 
books, and was stealing out of the back 
door of his father’s house. “Iam going 
to play truant, deceive my parents, neglect 
my school, and go in company of bad 
boys.” The case looked a bad one; he 
turned about, put away his fishing tackle, 
found his satchel, and ran off to school. 

‘“* What am I going to do?” ‘asks the 
Sunday school scholar on his way to Sun- 
day school. **I am going where the young 
are trained up to fear God, and keep his 
commandments. May I be a studious, 
obedient, attentive scholar, and pray God 
to make me one of his dear children.” 

‘* What am I going to do?” asks John 
on Wednesday afternoon. ‘My mother 
has given me leave to play with the boys. 
Let me not get angry, or fight,or swear, or 
call names, or do any mean and wicked 
thing. Then I shall be happy at my play.” 

Often ask yourself—and never be afraid 
to askk—‘* What am I going todo?” A 
bad act will not bear reflection as well as 
a good one will. ‘* Ponder the path of thy 
feet, and let all thy ways be established. 
Turn not to the right hand or the left; re- 
move thy foot from evil.” 








Natural Gistory. 








SAGACITY OF RATS. 

The depredations of rats among the milk 
pans of a certain cellar, were the source of 
much annoyance; and covers, formed of 
slats so as to admit the air and exclude the 
thieves, were placed over the pans, to pre- 
vent arepetition of the nuisance. Butno! 
the rats, who, by the way, had a very clear 
perception between milk and cream, con- 
trived an ingenious expedient to gratify 
their tastes. It was this: one of the rats 
got upon the slats which covered the pan, 
and dipped his tail carefully through a 
crack into the milk; then skilfully skim- 
ming off the cream, drew it out again, and 
allowed his companions to feast themselves 
upon the luxury thus curiously obtained. 
Another rat then took the stand, and the 
operation was repeated till each one had a 
share. 

The following will serve as an instance 
of the cunning and ingenuity displayed by 
them in carrying off their plunder. Quite 
a number of eggs had mysteriously disap- 
peared, day after day, from a certain store- 
house, and the matter was at last traced to 
the rats, those sly doers of mischief. As 
they managed to carry the booty away so 
stealthily, and to leave ‘not a trace be- 
hind,” sufficient curiosity was excited to 
induce a watch upon their movements, 
when the secret was discovered. One rat 
cautiously took an egg between his fore- 
paws, laid down on his back, and hugged 
it tightly, while his fellows seized him by 
the tail, and actually dragged him off in 
safety without breaking the egg. 

[Little Pilgrim. 


ANECDOTE OF A SHEEP. 


Anecdotes of animals are always amus- 
ing; and moreover if observed accurately, 
and told without embellishment, may some 
day serve to solve a great problem in phi- _ 
losophy—the distinction, namely, between 
the spirit of a man that goeth upward, and 
the spirit of a beast that goeth downward 
to the earth—a problem that the great 
Bishop Butler could not solve, and left a 
blemish in his argument, but a monument 
to his candor. The subject of the one I 
am going to tell, happened many years 
ago, when I was an urchin of eight or ten, 
but I remember it well. 

One fine summer morning it was my 
province to aid in driving a flock of sheep 
to the brook, to be washed, preparatory to 
shearing. The man who. had charge of 
them led the procession with the salt dish 
in hand, in which he ostentatiously rattled 
some lumps of salt, and from time to time 
made pretense of throwing a handful on 
the ground, to draw the flock onward from 
place to place, while I followed to drive up 
the loiterers. 








The old patriarch of the troop, a fine old 
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buck, led the van of the quadrupeds, and 
carefully examined every spdt where the 
false motion of throwing salt was made, 
till he was fully satisfied in his mind no 
salt was deposited. He then paused, shook 
his head with its ample horns, and wait- 
ing till the shepherd was about a rod in 
advance, charged upon him from the rear 
with his whole momentum, fairly raising 
him off his feet. I saw, and from the first 
comprehended the manceuver, but there 
was so much fun in it, it was impossible 
to give the alarm ; and when the man turn- 
ed to ‘* blow me up” for my tacit compli- 
city, I was rolling on the green sward in a 
convulsion of laughter so contagious he 
was forced to join it, and let me off with- 
out a rebuke. 

Will it do to attribute to so simple an 
animal as a sheep, so high a moral senti- 
ment as indignation at deceit? Perhaps 
not; but we may at least make the “ prac- 
tical inference,” that those having charge 
of flocks cannot securely lead them long 
with mere occasional handfuls of wind. 

[ Church Journal. 


Editorial. 
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MOUNT AUBURN. 


When a stranger from a distant part of the 
country or world visits Boston, Bunker Hill and 
its monument are likely to interest him more 
that anything out of Boston, and as much as 
anything in it, because that celebrated battle 
ground is interwoven into the very history of the 
country. And next, perhaps, he will desire to 
visit Mount Auburn, the oldest rural cemetery 
in this country, and one of the finest. 





Oar 








Mount Auburn was formerly termed “Stone’s 
Woods,” and afterwards “ Sweet Auburn,” from 
the loveliness of the place, we suppose. It is 
situated about four miles west of Boston, partly 
in Cambridge, while a portion of it is within the 
limits of Watertown. It contains one hundred 
and ten acres. or more than a seventh the en- 
tire territory of Boston when it was first settled. 
It is a vast “city of the dead,” it being exclu- 
sively devoted to the objects of a burial ground. 

Dr. Jacob Bigelow, now and then a practic- 
ing physician of this city, originated this ceme- 
tery, and the first meeting on the subject was 
held at his house, as early as November, 1825. 
It was not, however, until September, 1831, 
that the ground was enclosed and consecrated, 
on which occasion, the late Judge Story de- 
livered the consecrating address. He was the 
first President of the Association that controls 
the grounds. Other gentlemen who have taken 
an active interest in the cemetery may be men- 
tioned, such as the late John Lowell Esq., Hon. 
Edward Everett, William Sturgis, the late Gen. 
Dearborn, the late George Bond Esq., and 
many others. 

The Cemetery is laid out in more than 
twenty-three intersecting avenues, and more 
than seventy-four foot paths. The first are 
broad enough for carriages, while the last only 
admit foot passengers. ‘These roads or paths 
are exceedingly winding, and are lined with 
trees and flowers. Indeed, the whole grounds 
have the appearance of an extensive garden, 
interspersed with many clumps of trees, amount- 
ing in many parts to forests. In a clear day, 
these trees are made vocal with the songs of 
numerous birds, while divers squirrels may be 
seen leaping from limb to limb, or running upon 
the ground. There are various small ponds 
within the grounds, abounding with gold and 
other fish, which give beauty and variety to the 
scene. 

The grounds are very undulating, and in 
parts hilly. The highest hill is surmounted by 
a lofty Observatory of stone, which is ascended 
by steps of the same. From the top the views 
of Boston and the neighboring cities, of the 
winding Charles River and the sea, of numer- 
ous villages, and of distant mountains, are ex- 
ceedingly fine, and well repay the visitor for 
his efforts in reaching the summit. The Cha- 
pel is another prominent object. It is a very 
imposing building of granite, and was built to 
accomodate strangers, and others who might 
wish to have funeral servicesthere. Statues of 


various distinguished persons will be placed 
within this Chapel. A beautiful one is already 
completed of the late Mr. Justice Story, by his 
son, which is to find a permanent and fitting 
resting place there. 

As you enter the gate that introduces you to 


the Cemetery, you read over it these appropri- 
ate words: “Then sha!l the dust return to the 
earth as it was, and the spirit shall return to 
God who gave it.” As you pass up central 
avenue, the first prominent monument is that 
of Spurzheim, a stranger scholar who died 
among us. Then there is the brazen monu- 
ment of Dr. Bowditch, the mathematician, who 
is represented in a sitting posture, and as hq 
looked in life when surrounded with his books 
and mathematical instruments. 

The Binney monument is one of the most 
interesting to children. It isa figure of the 
Binney child in marble, as it lay just after it 
died. It is generally admired, as the hard- 
trodden paths to it indicate. 

But we have no time to particularize further. 
There are hundreds of monuments worthy of 
notice, and the whole Cemetary is, replete with 
sacred interest. Reader, go and see it for 
yourself, F. 





LETTERS TO THE EDITOR. 
Richmond, Ind., Aug. 4, 1855. 
Mr. Willis, respected sir.—Many years your 
little paper has weekly found its way to our 
home, and we still wish its continuance, as we 
do not feel willing to be deprived of so old and 
valued a“ Companion.” Serus in coelum redeas 
is the wish of your friend and subscriber, 
A. F. Buancuarp. 


Lee, Ms., March 22, 1855. 
Mr. Willis, dear sir.—I value your little pa- 
per very much, and it is with pleasure I send 
you the pay for the ensuing year. 
anciE F, Ives. 








Dariety. 
REY. MATTHEW WILKS. 


On one occasion, as Matthew Wilks was on 
his way to a meeting of ministers, he got caught 
in ashower in the place Billingsgate, where 
there were a large number of women dealing in 
fish, who were using most profane and vulgar 
language. 
midst of them, he felt called upon to give at 
least his testimonial against their wickedness. 

‘Don't you think,’ said he, speaking with the 
greatest deliberation and solemnity, * don't you 
think I shall appear as a witness against you in 
the day of judgement ?’ 








rogue always turns State’s evidence! 

Matthew, when he got to the meeting related 
the incident. 

‘ And what did you say inreply, Mr. Wilks ?” 
said one of the ministers present. 

‘What could I? was the characteristic reply. 


A young minister paid him a visit, and 
Matthew observed he sported what he thought 
a very indecent number of watch seals, He 


material of which they were made, and then 
said with a terrible sarcastic air, 


your ministry, considering how young you are.’ 
—a———— 


A MAN WITHOUT AN ANCHOR. 


All my young readers know very well that 
anchors are used to keep ships in their places, 
and secure them from dashing on the rocks or 
the quicksands. Of course, all ships should 


their vessels in safety. 


street, I met a man without an anchor. It is 
not fashionable for men to carry anchors, and 
therefore it was not at all surprising that he 
should have thought it better to walk without 
one. However, as he wasanold acquaintance, 
I fell into conversation with him. It makes no 
matter whether his name is William, or Henry, 
or James, or Robert—we will call him Henry. 

He is a very smart workman, and earns his 
wages when he is at work; butat least half the 
time he spends in drinking and dissipation. I 
have often talked with him, and begged him to 
change his course, but it has been of little use 
so far. 

I have known him for years. We have 
worked together and walked together, and I 
have had many hopes that he would make a 
very honorable and useful man in the world.— 
Years ago, however, I discovered that he had 
no anchor, no moral principle. 

—_——__ 


“YOU FORGOT ME.” 


A good joke is told at the expense of one of 


an interesting family of children, and among 
them a a boy numbering four or five 
summers, the pet of the reneear | and unani- 
mously voted the drollest little mischief alive. 
On Saturday night he had been bribed to 
keep peace and retire to bed an hour earlier 
than usual, with the promise that on the mor- 
row he might go with the family to church.— 
On Sunday morning it was found inconvenient 


per appearance at the sanctuary, and the family 
eee off without him. They had not, how- 








As he stopped under a shed in the | 


‘I presume so, said one, ‘for the greatest | 


eyed them for some time, as if scrutinizing the | 


‘It seems to me you’vea great many seals to | 


have an anchor, if their owners desire to keep | 


* The other day, as I was passing along the | 


to put the youngest through the regular course | 
of washing and dressing necessary for his pro- | 





ever, more than become comfortably s ‘ated i1 
their pew, when in walked the young ‘st, with 
nothing on but a nig. wrapper and a cloth 
cap. “ You forgot we,’ said he, in a toae loud 
enough to be hear | all « ver the church. 

The feelings o* the parents can be more 
easily imagined than cescribed.—| Lafayette 
(Ind.) Journal. 


caddie . 
AN ARTLESS ARGUMENT. 


Naimbanha, a black prince, arrived in Eng- 
Jand fiom the neighborhood of Sierra Leone, in 
1791. The gentleman to whose care he was 
entrusted, took great pains to convince him 
that the Bible is the Word of God, and he re- 
ceived it as such with great reverence and sim- 
plicity. When he was asked what it was that 
satisfied him on the subject, he replied: “When 
I found all good men minding the Bible, and 
calling it the Word of God, and all bad. men 
disregarding it, I then was sure that the Bible 
must be what good men call it, the Word of 
God.” 


| aN 


MY FATHER’S WILL. 


A pious old man was one day walking to the 


sanctuary with a New Testament in his hand, | 


when a friend met him, and said, ‘Good morn- 
ing, Mr. Price” ‘Ah! good morning,’ replied 
he; ‘I am reading my Father's will as 1 walk 
along. ‘Well, and what has he left you? 
said his friend. ‘Why, he has bequeathed to 
me a hundred fold more in this life and in the 
world to come life everlasting” This beauti- 
ful reply was the means of comforting his 
Christian friend, who was at the time in sor- 
rowful circumstances. 
—_—_—@¢—— 


UPRIGHT MEN. 


We love upright men. Pull them this way 
and the other, and they only bend, but never 
break. Trip they down, and ina trice they are 
on their feet again. Bury them in the mud, 
and in an hour they would be out and bright. 
You cannot keep them down—you cannot des- 
troy them. They are the salt of the earth.— 
Who but they start any noble project? They 
build our cities, whiten the ocean with their 
sails, and blacken the heavens with the smoke 
of their cars. Look to them, young men, and 
catch the spark of their energy. 

_— @~———. 
PLAYING TRUANT. 
|  * How did you get to this miserable place ?’ 
asked the city missionary of a wretched boy in 
Bridewell, who looked as if he had seen better 
days. 

My first step was playing truant, sir; I 
staid from school and deceived my poor moth- 
er,’ said the unhappy youth, ‘and my conduct 
has killed her? and the tears of remorse and 
| agony ran down his burning cheeks, but he 
could never blot out or undo the past. Who 
would exchange place with that boy? Mark 
the steps that led to it. 

Qe 


AN «INCIDENT IN COURT. 

At the recent trial of Martin Eastwood, in 
Rochester, N. Y., for the murder of Edward 
' Braitton, the widow of Brairton was present 
| within the bar, and rose just as the calling of 
| the jury commenced, and walked in front of 
| 


the prisoner and exclaimed—t Oh! Eastwood, 
| you are the murderer of my husband! She 

then walked back and led forward her child, 
| about two years of age, and said, ‘My child, 
| this is the murderer of your father!’ 
| , 
A NEW OYSTER BED. 
|  Aresolution, offered by the Hon. Mr. Ferry 
| of the Senate of Canada, was passed by both 
| Houses of the Legislature, on the 234d ult., pro- 
' viding that ‘George Hoyt and others of Nor- 
walk, be permitted to enter their petition for a 
law relating to the planting of oysters in the 
secretary’s office, any rule or law to the con- 
trary notwithstanding.’ 

——————E 


THE LAW AND THE GOSPEL. 

God has written a law and a gospel; the 
law to humble us, and the gospel to comfort 
us ; the law to cast us down, and the gospel to 
raise us up; the law to convince us of our 

misery, and the gospel to convince us of his 
| mercy ; the law to discover sin, and the gospel 
to discover grace and Christ.—[Mason. 

——- 


CLIPPINGS. 


Themistocles had a son who was the darling 
of his mother. * This little fellow,’ said The- 
| mistocles, ‘is the sovereign of all Greece.’— 
| ‘How so?’ said a friend. ‘Why, he governs 
| his mother, his mother governs me, I govern 

the Athenians, and the Athenians govern all 


our church going citizens, who is the father of | Greece.’ 


A man’s moral principles, like the dykes of 
| Holland or the levees of the Mississippi, need 
| to be continually watched and strengthened. 
| He is ruined if they are undermined or over- 
| thrown. 


| The fame which follows true greatness no 
| friend need hold up, and no enemy can keep 
down. 

Good temper is like a sunshiny day ; it sheds 
' gladness and brightness on every thing. 


| Birch rods make the best baby-jumpers. 





iineion 








ORIGINAL. 


AN ENIGMA, 
Which the “Exile” sends for her little Sriends to 
guess. 
What comes to our homes, ’mid their innocent 


Joys, 
And hearts that are clinging together ; 
What charms the old folks, little maidens, ang 
boys, (quite a noise 
And though silent, that makes in the world 
Nor pauses for wind or for weather ? 


What is it that speaks, and yet has no . 
That travels fall many a ay alibi 
Thet gives so much useful delight to the youn 
That itself from an immortal fountain hath 
sprung, 
And as oft brings a tear asasmile ? 


What is it that claims to be many years old 
Yet of yesterday, may be, was born, 

Of treasures composed, far richer than gold 

And yet for a dollar, perchance may be sold, 
Always new, yet sometimes is worn ? 


And a though we fling to the winds or the 
Te, 
Its treasures we still may possess ; 
Of what all the year round. little folks never tire 
But in estimation rises still higher and higher, 
And now then for children, for mother, or sire, 
This pretty plain riddle to guess ? 


a 





ORIGINAL, 


TO MY HUSBAND. 
Thou'rt thirty-four years old, love, 
Just thirty-four to day, 
My heart is full of feeling, 
Though ’tis littie I can say. 
But God has spared your life, love, 
Eight years we've spent together, 
And yet in mercy from above, 
We’re spared to one another. 


Pve been looking back to-day, love, 
O’er those pleasant, sunny hours— 

There have been shadows too, I know, 
And weary, toilsome hours— 

Yet how have we been favored, love, 
And blessed in all our way, 

Three blithesome little ones around, 
Gladdening our hearts each day. 


How many memories cling around, 
This pleasant, treasured spot, 

Our little circle gathers round, 
But one—ah! one is not! 

Thy mother’s voice is heard no more— 
Her place is vacant too, 

Her empty chair. her silent room— 
Are sacred relics now. 


, 


*T was just twelve weeks ago to-day, 
We laid her in the grave, 

And she is with the angels now— 
She trusted God would save. 

Upon that dying bed, you know, 
She could not be deceived ; 

“ [ think,” she said, “1 think J know 
In whom | have believed !” 


She has joined thy father now, love, 
Long absent from her side, 

And they among the choirs above 
Are singing side by side ; 

And there before God’s throne they bow, 
Waiting the news to hear, 

Our son was dead, is living now, 
Our youngest son so dear! 


Oh! how they'd strike the loftiest strains, 
On golden harps above— 

How heaven would echo back the song, 
For heaven is full of love! 

If there the tidings should be brought, 
Of thy repentance true, 

Thy birth.day ’tis—oh that it might 
Be thy new birth-day too. Harriet. 

Preston, Sept. 12, 1854. 


—_0—_——. 
ORIGINAL. 


“THY WORD IS A LAMP TO MY FEET.” 


There is a Lamp to guide my feet, 
Through life’s bewildering maze ; 

To shine upon our pilgrim path, 
With pure and heavenly rays. 


There is a Light to cheer the soul, 
When earthly hopes have fled; 

And on the couch of dying faith, 
Celestial radifnce shed. 


That guiding Star, thy Holy Word, 
How precious are its beams ! 

That point us to the pastures green, 
Beside the living streams. 


Oh let us clasp it to our hearts, 
This book, divinely given ! 
Till we awake to prove its truth, 


In the full light of Heaven. C. E. Ae 


———, 


YOUTH’S COMPANION. 


PusiisHeD WEEKLY, By NatsanteL WILLIS, 
At No. 22 School Street, Boston, Ms. 


Price $1 a year—Sizx copies for $5—in advance. 
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